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infinitely closer than that which now exists and by so doiMg add immeasurably to the strength of the Empire."
Unionist Resistance
That was less than ever the opinion of the Unionist party, which now declared its intention of carrying resistance to all lengths and at all costs. The Bill was fought at every stage in the House of Commons, which sat in continuous session throughout the winter and into the following spring. It passed its third reading on January 16, 1913, and a fortnight later met its expected fate in the House of Lords, being rejected on second reading by a majority of 257.
In the old days this would have been fatal and final, and a third Home Rule Bill would have gone the way of its predecessors. But the Parliament Act was now in force and the Bill would automatically become law if passed again in two successive sessions by the House of Commons, in spite of its rejection by the House of Lords. To secure the defeat of the Government or the withdrawal of the Bill before this period elapsed became now the resolute purpose of the Unionist party.
The chief hope of the Opposition and the greatest difficulty of the Government lay in the attitude of the six Protestant counties of Ulster, which declared that they would in no circumstances submit to be governed by a Parliament in Dublin. In 1886, when Mr. Gladstone's first Home Rule Bill was introduced, Lord Randolph Churchill had said that " Ulster would fight and Ulster would be right," but this had not been taken very seriously. The idea of any part of the United Kingdom resisting by force an act of the Imperial Parliament seemed fantastic to the great majority of Englishmen in those days. But in 1912 there was no shirking the fact that it had seriously to be reckoned with. Even before the Irish Bill was introduced the Ulster Unionist Council had announced its intention of setting up a " Provisional Government" for their own province if or when a Parliament in Dublin was established, and in the following months the English Unionist leaders made it known that they would support them m. this project and in whatever steps might be necessary to it. Speaking at a Unionist demonstration on Julyh ParEajnmt at least oneclamour of these times.consult the Chairman of Ways andto that portion, and the King did no more than promise t0:}pTC effect to die decision of the people, provided that ifccisjba was tinambiguously expressed on an issue clearly c^lafaed to than, fe order to place that beyond doubt the King imbted that the Parliament Bill, which had been read a fest tone in the Hoose of Commons, should be submitted to the House of Lords also befoire the election, and to that Asquith agreed* tordsf* Commons and jmbEc were thus apprised in of the proposals which were now submitted to theut Egypt by giving
